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The  Society  of   Merchant  Venturers 
of   Bristol. 

THE  present  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  of  Bristol  is  the  representative 
of  the  Merchant  Guild  of  the  City 
mentioned  in  some  of  the  earliest  records 
of  Bristol  and  forming  the  department  of 
town  administration  which  maintained  and 
regulated  the  trade  monopoly.  By  trade 
monopoly  is  meant  the  exclusive  right  of 
trading  within  the  borough.  It  was  not 
till  1552  that  the  Society's  independence 
was  secured  by  royal  charter  granted 
by  Edward  VI.,  when  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  style  of  "  The  Master  Wardens 
and  Commonalty  of  Merchant  Venturers 
of  the  City  of  Bristol."  Fresh  charters 
were  granted  by  Elizabeth,  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.,  and  the  coat  of  arms, 
with  its  curious  supporters  so  familiar 
to  Bristol  citizens,  was  also  granted  to 
the  Society  in  the  same  year  that  the 
city  received  its  crest  and  supporters  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  first  of 
the  sovereigns  of  England  to  detect  the 
danger  of  German  penetration  and  take 
measures  to  protect  the  trade  of  the 


country  against  it.  The  constitution  of 
the  Company  was  settled  by  the  charter 
of  Charles  I.,  which  gave  to  the  Master 
and  Wardens  ten  of  the  "  gravest  and 
discreetest  men  "  as  assistants,  thus  com- 
pleting the  court  of  thirteen  members 
which  still  forms  the  executive  body 
elected  on  the  loth  of  November  in  every 
year. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  up  to 
the  year  1561  the  Company  or  Merchant 
Guild  occupied  for  the  purposes  of  business 
Spicers  Hall,  afterwards  called  the  Back 
Hall,  which  contained  a  chapel,  and  is 
described  as  being  upon  the  "  Back  of 
Bristowe."  The  present  site  was  acquired 
as  follows. 

In  1493  the  Corporation  granted  to 
the  Mayor  and  twelve  other  merchants 
and  to  one  John  Walsshe  and  twelve 
other  mariners  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
Marsh  adjoining  a  tower  on  the  town 
wall,  203  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in 
breadth,  together  with  the  fosse  on  the 
eastern  side  called  the  "  Low  Dyche," 
to  the  intent  that  a  chapel  in  honour  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Pope  Clement,  the 
guardian  and  special  patron  saint  of 
mariners,  should  be  built  and  maintained 
thereon.  Chantry  Chapels  were  seized  by 
the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 


The  Society  was  always  willing  to 
grant  the  use  of  its  hall  for  public 
banquets,  and  the  Anchor  Society  down 
to  1841  usually  held  its  dinner  there, 
while  the  Dolphin  Society  only  dined 
there  twice,  in  1775  and  1780. 

The  hall  was  lent  for  dinners  to 
celebrate  Mr.  Pitt's  birthday,  also  for 
railway  promotion  meetings  and  other 
meetings  of  a  public  nature  connected 
with  Church,  or  commerce,  and  this 
custom  prevails  until  to-day. 

From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  history 
of  the  Company  has  been  the  history  of 
commercial  and  patriotic  enterprise  in 
Bristol,  and  the  roll  of  the  members' 
names  is  a  list  of  the  leading  burgesses. 

The  annals  of  the  Society  record 
adventures  for  the  planting  of  Virginia 
and  New  England  and  the  discovery  of 
the  North-West  Passage,  contributions 
for  the  suppression  of  pirates,  the  redemp- 
tion of  English  captives,  the  regulation 
of  wharfage  and  other  duties  payable  at 
the  port,  and  many  other  interesting 
facts. 

The  question  may  very  naturally  be 
asked,  What  assistance,  if  any,  did  the 
Cabots  receive  from  the  merchants  of 
Bristol  in  aid  of  any  of  their  voyages  ? 


King  Henry  VII.,  who  had  missed 
the  opportunity  of  engaging  Columbus, 
listened  with  favour  to  John  Cabot,  and 
granted  to  him  and  to  his  three  sons, 
for  their  first  voyage,  letters  patent  "  to 
seek  out,  discover,  and  find  islands, 
countries,  regions,  etc." 

Before  the  second  voyage  the  King 
granted  to  John  Cabot  alone  fresh  letters 
patent,  as  well  as  an  annuity  of  £20, 
which  sum  represents  about  ^400  a  year 
in  present  value.  This  sum  must  have 
been  inadequate  to  equip  his  vessels, 
and  the  question  arises,  Where  did  the 
Cabots  look  for  assistance  ?  Contem- 
porary and  reliable  evidence  exists  from 
letters  written  at  the  time  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  by  his  envoy  in  London, 
Raimondo  di  Soncino,  that  John  Cabot's 
report  of  his  first  voyage  was  received 
with  some  unbelief  as  "  he  was  a  foreigner 
and  poor,"  and  was  credited  only  upon 
the  testimony  of  "  his  partners  who  are 
all  Englishmen  and  from  Bristol"  Again 
in  the  second  voyage,  "  The  principals 
of  the  business  are  citizens  of  Bristol" 
Is  it  then  unreasonable  to  assert  that 
some  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  all 
of  whom  would  certainly  have  been 
members  of  the  Merchants'  Guild,  did 
render  material  assistance  to  John 
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Cabot  either  individually  or  as  a 
Corporation  ? 

That  the  Society  is  unable  to  produce 
documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the 
last-named  hypothesis  arises  from  the 
fact  that  its  books,  though  not  its 
charters  nor  title  deeds,  were  unjustly 
taken  from  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Both  that  monarch  and  his  father, 
James  I.,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
down  to  Bristol  arbitrarily  to  collect 
taxes  which  had  not  been  voted  by 
Parliament  on  the  plea  of  providing  for 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Upon  the 
resistance  of  the  merchants  to  this  illegal 
step  they  were  injured  and  abused. 
The  king's  officers  entered  the  Merchants' 
Hall,  and  took  away  their  books  of 
accounts  and  other  writings.  These  books 
have  never  been  recovered,  and  their 
interesting  contents  are  lost  to  us, 
contents  which  would  probably  throw 
some  light  upon  Cabot's  history. 

In  1610  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
found  a  colony  in  Newfoundland  under 
a  charter  of  James  I.,  and  John  Guy, 
a  former  Master  of  the  Society,  became 
the  first  Governor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  passion  for  the  exploration 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  stimulated  by  the 
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hope  of  the  discovery  of  the  North- West 
Passage  to  the  East,  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  most  enterprising  men  in  England. 
The  Court  and  great  nobles,  merchants 
and  mariners  were  alike  caught  by  the 
spirit  of  this  adventure.  Explorers  after 
explorers  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession.  During  1607  and  the 
following  two  years  the  great  Hudson, 
"  that  worthy  and  irrecoverable  dis- 
coverer," made  expeditions  to  the  North, 
culminating  in  his  last  memorable  voyage 
in  1610,  when  if  he  was  not  the  first  to 
enter  he  was  the  first  to  explore  the  huge 
inland  sea  which  still  bears  his  name. 
In  1612  Sir  Thomas  Button,  under  royal 
auspices,  completed  the  discovery  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast-line  of  Hudson 
Bay.  In  the  same  year*was  incorporated 
by  royal  charter  the  Company  of  the 
Merchants  of  London  Discoverers  of  the 
North- West  Passage.  The  year  1614  saw 
the  failure  of  Gibbons  ;  Bylot  and  Baffin 
made  their  expeditions  in  1615  and  1616  ; 
and  in  1619  there  was  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  under  Hawkridge.  Then  there 
was  a  lull  till  1631,  when  two  voyages 
of  discovery  were  undertaken,  one  pro- 
moted by  the  merchants  of  London  under 
Luke  Foxe,  and  the  other  by  the  merchants 
of  Bristol  under  Thomas  James. 
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The  archives  of  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  of  Bristol  contain  the  corres- 
pondence which  took  place  during  the 
preparations  for  the  voyage  from  Bristol. 
It  is  clear  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
rivalry  between  the  London  and  Bristol 
merchants,  and  that  the  latter  had  some 
fear  that  they  would  not  get  the  same 
royal  favour  as  that  shown  to  the 
London  adventurers.  Captain  James  was 
therefore  dispatched  to  London  to  secure 
equal  privileges,  and  he  was  evidently 
warned  not  to  commit  his  supporters  too 
deeply  till  they  were  satisfied  on  this 
point.  They  accordingly  wrote  to  him 
a  letter  on  the  3rd  February,  1630-31, 
addressed  "  To  our  worthie  and  most 
respected  Frynd  Captain  Thomas  James 
at  the  Three  Cupps  Bred  Street  in 
London,"  and  told  him  that  "  the 
freighting  of  a  shipp  is  deferred  till  we 
know  from  you  the  Priviledges  we  shall 
obteigne  if  the  benefit  of  the  discovery 
be  appropriated.  But  we  rather  desire 
that  it  might  continue  free  for  all  His 
Majesty's  subjicks  promiscuously.  It 
will  be  a  sufficient  honour  and  advance- 
ment unto  us  to  bee  Instruments  of  soe 
great  good."  They  also  made  him  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  addressed  "  To  the 
Right  Hon:  our  very  good  Lord  Richard 
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Lord  Weston  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,"  in  which  they  state  that 
"  The  Merchants  of  this  City  being 
ambitious  to  serve  His  Matie  and  their 
countrie  as  also  to  inlarge  trafficque  for 
their  future  employment  are  willing  to 
sett  forth  a  shipp  this  spring  of  the  year 
for  the  discovery  of  the  North  West 
Passage  into  the  South  Sea  under  the 
command  and  conduct  of  this  bearer 
Captain  Thomas  James  a  well  deserving 
gent: "  whom  they  proceed  to  explain 
they  have  sent  to  London  to  obtain 
privileges  equal  to  those  granted  to  the 
gentlemen  in  London  who  have  under- 
taken the  same  design. 

The  good  offices  of  Sir  Henry  Danvers, 
Earl  of  Danby,  were  secured  at  the  same 
time,  who  informed  the  merchants  that 
he  "  has  moved  His  Matie  concerning 
Captain  James  "  so  that  "  he  shall  receive 
grace  and  incouragement  from  His 
Majesty's  own  mouth  for  his  worthy 
undertaking  of  the  voiadge  intended, 
and  Sunday  next  about  nyne  of  the  clock 
in  the  morning  I  think  the  fittest  time." 
No  doubt  the  interview  with  King  Charles 
took  place,  and  the  assurances  required 
were  given,  for  we  find  the  merchants 
shortly  afterwards  informing  Captain 
James  that  "  in  honour  of  the  Queene 
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whose  Chamber  this  City  is  reputed  we 
have  destined  the  Shipps  name  to  bee 
the  '  Mary '  in  expression  of  our  humble 
thankefulnesse  for  the  great  favours 
which  we  have  already  receyved  from 
her  MatiV 

Captain  James,  holding  that  for  the 
purpose  of  this  voyage  a  small  ship  was 
most  suitable,  chose  "  a  well  conditioned 
strong  ship  of  barthen  of  70  tons  "  which 
he  stored  with  provisions  for  eighteen 
months  and  manned  with  a  crew  of 
twenty-one.  For  some  private  reasons 
which  he  says  are  "  unnecessary  here 
to  be  related  "  he  utterly  refused  to  take 
on  board  any  men  who  had  had  experience 
in  Arctic  exploration.  He  himself  was 
apparently  not  a  strictly  professional 
sailor,  and  it  is  probable  that  one  of  his 
private  reasons  was  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  have  his  authority  disputed.  The 
explanation  which  he  gives  of  his  refusal 
to  take  any  men  who  had  "  used  the 
Northerly  Icie  Seas"  makes  this  sugges- 
tion at  any  rate  plausible.  "  Keeping 
thus,"  are  his  words,  "the  power  in  my 
own  hands  I  had  all  the  men  to  acknow- 
ledge immediate  dependence  upon  myself 
alone  also  both  for  direction  and  disposing 
of  all  as  well  of  the  navigation  as  all 
other  things."  The  qualifications  he  did 
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require  in  his  seamen  were  that  they 
should  be  "  unmarried  approved  able 
and  healthy."  He  included  in  his  crew 
a  baker,  brewer  and  butcher,  whom 
after  the  voyage  he  complimented  as 
having  truly  proved  themselves  masters 
in  their  arts.  If  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  his  ship  was  involved  may  be 
attributed  to  want  of  experienced  seamen 
the  loyalty  of  his  crew  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  and  privations  justified  his 
choice,  and  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature  no  doubt  told  him  that  nothing 
more  quickly  creates  discontent  and 
insubordination  than  meals  spoilt  in  the 
cooking.  A  copy  of  the  warrant  for 
the  payment  of  the  wages  of  the  crew 
of  the  Henrietta  Maria,  the  name 
eventually  given  to  the  vessel,  is  still 
extant  in  the  books  of  the  Merchant 
Venturers.  It  states  explicitly  that  the 
ship  was  set  forth  and  furnished  at  the 
costs  and  charges  of  the  Society  and  that 
"  the  Master  Wardens  and  Commonalty 
of  the  arte  or  misterie  of  Merchant 
Adventurers  undertake  to  pay  the 
wages." 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  1631,  the 
preparations  were  completed,  and  the 
Henrietta  Maria — the  stout  little  vessel  of 
seventy  tons — lay  at  anchor  in  Kingroad 
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and  ready  to  start  on  her  strange  and 
dangerous  voyage.  Thanks  to  the  pen  of 
Captain  James  we  can  picture  the  scene 
of  his  departure. 

"  The  2  of  May,  1631,"  so  his  narrative 
begins,  "  I  took  my  leave  of  the  Worship- 
full  Merchant  Adventurers  in  this  Action 
in  the  Citie  of  Bristol,  and  being  accom- 
panied with  a  Reverend  Divine  one 
Master  Thomas  Palmer  and  divers  of 
the  Merchants  with  others  of  my  kindred 
and  native  countreymen  I  repaired 
aboord.  Here  Master  Palmer  made  a 
Sermon  exhorting  us  to  continue  brotherly 
love  amongst  us  and  to  be  bold  to 
professe  the  true  Christian  Religion  where- 
ever  we  should  happen  in  this  our 
peregrinations.  After  they  had  received 
such  entertainment  as  my  estate  could 
afford  them  they  departed  for  Bristol." 

That  must  have  been  a  brave  and 
glad-hearted  party  on  board  the  Henrietta 
Maria  all  spick  and  span  from  stem  to 
stern,  her  flags  flying,  and  the  new  paint 
and  polished  metal  glistening  in  the 
bright  May  sunshine.  Captain  James, 
with  pointed  beard  cut  in  the  fashion  of 
his  day,  did  the  honours  of  his  ship  in 
courtly  style,  apologising  with  dissembled 
pride  for  the  entertainment,  which  no 
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doubt  displayed  the  skill  of  his  "  Masters 
in  their  arts "  of  baking  and  brewing, 
and  was  in  no  way  unworthy  of  his 
guests  and  the  occasion.  The  company — 
comprising  those  most  deeply  interested 
in  the  voyage  :  The  Mayor,  The  Master, 
Wardens,  Treasurer  and  other  Members 
of  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Society,  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  Captain,  the 
Reverend  Divine  in  black  gown,  ready 
after  his  sermon  to  say  the  grace  before 
meat — and  the  crew  must  all  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  parting  feast. 
There  was  pride  felt  by  the  merchants 
that  their  old  Society  in  Bristol  was 
going  to  hold  its  own  with  the  new 
Company  of  Discoverers  in  London,  and 
had  equipped  a  ship  and  was  sending  out 
an  expedition  to  the  North  with  equal 
privileges  and  under  the  same  royal 
favour  as  the  gentlemen  in  London  ; 
all  shared  the  hope  that  the  North- West 
Passage  would  be  discovered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  world  in  general  and  for 
the  special  advantage  and  honour  of  the 
promoters  of  the  undertaking ;  the 
glamour  of  a  high  and  great  adventure 
was  common  to  them  all ;  and  their  hearts 
were  moved  by  that  elation  of  spirit 
experienced  or  assumed  on  the  departure 
of  a  perilous  and  momentous  enterprise. 
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This  is  not  the  place  to  give  any  detailed 
account  of  the  voyage.  The  story  is 
told  by  Captain  James  himself  in  the 
report  which  he  made  and  presented  to 
the  King.  It  has  been  called  a  story 
"of  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great 
mourning,"  and  the  description  is  not 
untrue.  He  failed,  of  course,  in  his 
quest  of  the  Passage,  but  he  extended  by 
his  explorations  the  knowledge  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  great  sea  called  after 
Hudson,  and  the  names  of  James  Bay, 
Cape  Henrietta  Maria,  Brandon  Hill, 
and  many  others  are  evidence  of  his 
discoveries.  He  wintered  on  Charlton 
Island,  stripping  his  ship  and  sinking 
her  for  the  time  being,  and  bravely 
endured  with  his  crew  the  greatest  hard- 
ships and  privations.  In  April,  1632,  he 
succeeded  in  raising  his  ship  and  making 
her  seaworthy,  and  eventually,  after  many 
hairbreadth  escapes  and  with  loss  of 
many  men,  he  returned  to  Bristol  in  the 
following  October. 

There  are,  however,  two  incidents  in 
the  voyage  of  special  interest,  as  they 
illustrate  the  character  of  this  remarkable 
man.  It  has  been  already  noted  that 
he  was  not  what  we  should  now  call  a 
professional  sailor.  He  rather  breathed 
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the  spirit  of  the  many-sided  Elizabethan 
adventurer,  who  took  to  the  sea  as  the 
natural  sphere  for  his  activities.  He  was, 
we  are  told,  of  University  breeding,  and 
must  have  originally  intended  to  be  a 
barrister,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Inner  Temple ;  he  wrote  verses  and 
was  a  mathematician  ;  he  was  evidently 
a  very  modest,  courteous  and  gallant 
gentleman,  who  moved  with  ease  in 
whatever  society  he  found  himself. 

Captain  Luke  Foxe,  who  commanded 
the  Charles,  the  ship  sent  out  from  London 
only  two  days  after  the  Henrietta  Maria 
sailed  from  Bristol  and  bound  on  the 
same  mission,  was  a  man  of  different 
origin  and  breeding.  He  was  a  regular 
sailor,  rough  and  surly,  a  better  seaman 
probably  than  James,  and  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  the  merchant  ship  of 
Bristol,  her  unprofessional  captain,  and 
somewhat  inexperienced  crew.  These 
two  men,  so  different  in  their  characters, 
met  by  chance  on  the  2gth  of  August, 
1631,  in  the  southern  coast-line  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  each  gives  an  account 
of  the  incident.  It  is  interesting  to 
compare  their  stories. 

Captain  James  reports  that  on  August 
27th  he  entered  on  certain  land  and  in 
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the  name  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
of  Bristol  took  possession  of  it  to  His 
Majesty's  use,  naming  it  "  The  New 
South  West  Principalitie  of  Wales," 
having  killed  "  divers  sorts  of  fowle  in 
signe  of  seysure  "  and  taken  some  small 
trees  and  herbs.  "  Not  long  after  (being 
put  backe  to  the  Westward  with  con- 
trary winds)  we  spake  with  Captain 
Foxe  in  a  ship  of  His  Majisties  set  forth 
for  the  same  purpose  that  we  were.  I 
invited  him  aboard  and  entertained  him 
with  such  fare  as  we  had  taken  in  this 
new  discovered  land  and  made  him 
relation  of  all  our  endeavours.  The  like 
he  did  to  us.  The  next  day  he  departed 
from  us  and  stood  to  the  Westward  and 
we  never  saw  him  since.  His  ship,  he 
and  all  his  Company  were  very  well." 

The  account  of  Captain  Foxe  is  longer, 
goes  into  great  detail,  and  is  depreciatory 
in  tone.  Under  dates  the  2gth  and  30th 
August  he  makes  the  following  entries  : — 

"  About  clock  7  we  espied  a  sail 
standing  in  right  with  us.  It  was 
Captain  James  of  Bristoll.  Hee  came 
close  in  at  our  Sterne,  and  we  saluted 
each  other  he  standing  in  towards  the 
shoare  which  was  in  sight  but  standing 
off  again.  Hee  could  not  fetch  us  for 
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it  was  ebbe,  the  streame  and  wind  setting 
him  to  lee-ward  ;  whereupon  hee  stood 
into  sea  and  out  of  sight  which  grieved 
me  much  fearing  I  shd.  not  see  him  again 
nor  know  what  discoverie  he  had  made  ; 
but  he  backt  about  inward  again  and 
the  wind  estering  at  night  hee  fetcht  me 
and  sent  his  shallop  on  board  inviting 
mee  to  dinner  the  next  day  with  my 
Master  and  Mate. 

"There  came  on  board  of  mee  his 
Lieutenant,  his  Coxon  and  3  more.  I 
gave  orders  to  my  officers  to  take  downe 
the  4  rowers  between  Decks  and  to 
entertain  them  at  several  messes  and  to 
enquire  of  them  (where  they  had  been 
and  what  they  had  seen)  I  enquired  also 
the  like  of  his  lieutenant  whom  I  enter- 
tained in  my  cabin  so  that  before  they 
went  away  I  heard  that  .  .  .  their 
greatest  latitude  North  was  64  deg.  and 
that  in  this  bay  of  Sir  Thomas  Buttons 
they  had  been  troubled  with  ice,  talking 
thereof  as  though  they  had  pleasure  to 
runne  against  it,  and  this  I  did  for 
that  I  (fid  not  know  how  we  might  be 
separated  before  I  talked  with  Captain 
James  himself  and  I  gave  order  to 
acquaint  them  (where  I  had  been  and 
what  I  had  seen) .  3oth  last  night  I  made 
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loose  and  then  stood  for  Captain  James 
who  was  a  great  way  on  sterne.  At 
his  coming  up  he  sent  his  shallop  on 
board  of  mee  who  at  much  persuasion  of 
my  master  (although  much  against  my 
will)  I  took  them  in  they  rowing  me  on 
board  (to  be  better  confirmed).  I  did 
begin  to  reiterate  the  last  evenings  they 
had  aboard  of  mee  to  the  end  that  I 
might  understand  the  difference  of  severall 
reports  (for  every  man  will  report  the 
best  of  his  own  actions).  I  was  well 
entertained  and  feasted  by  Captain  James 
with  varietie  of  such  cheere  as  his 
sea  provisions  could  afford  with  some 
Partridges  :  we  dined  betwixt  Decks  for 
the  great  Cabin  was  not  bigg  enough  to 
receive  ourselves  and  followers  :  during 
which  time  the  shipp  but  in  two  courses 
and  main  bonnet  threw  in  so  much  water 
as  we  could  not  have  wanted  sauce  if 
we  had  roast  Mutton.  Whereat  I  began 
"to  ponder  whether  it  were  better  for  his 
Company  to  be  impounded  amongst  Ice 
where  they  might  be  kept  from  putre- 
iaction  by  the  piercing  Ayre  or  in  open 
sea  to  be  kept  sweete  by  being  thus  daily 
pickled.  However  they  were  to  be 
pitied :  the  ship  taking  her  liquor  as 
kindly  as  ourselves,  for  her  nose  was  no 
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sooner  out  of  the  pitcher  but  her  nebe 
like  the  Ducks  was  in't  again — The 
Gentleman  could  discourse  of  Arte,  as 
observations  calculations  and  the  like 
and  he  shewed  me  many  instruments  so 
that  I  did  perceive  him  to  bee  a  practioner 
in  the  Mathematics  ;  but  when  I  found 
he  was  no  seaman  I  did  blame  those  very 
much  who  had  counselled  him  to  make 
choyce  of  that  shippe  for  a  voyage  of 
such  importance  for  to  indure  two  winters 
in  (as  hee  must  have  done  if  he  had  any 
such  intent)  before  hee  could  come  by 
Bonn  Sperance  home.  Our  discourse  had 
been  to  small  purpose  if  wee  had  not  pried 
into  the  errors  of  our  predecessors.  And 
(being  demanded)  I  did  not  thinke  much 
for  his  keeping  out  his  flagg  :  for  my 
ambition  was  more  aetherial  *  and  my 
thoughts  not  so  ayerie  so  to  set  my  sight 
towards  the  sky  but  when  I  either  called 
to  God  or  made  celestiall  observation. 
To  this  was  replied  that  hee  was  going 
to  the  Emperour  of  Japon  with  letters 
from  his  Majestic  and  that  if  it  were  a 
ship  of  his  Majesties  of  40  Peeces  of 
Ordnance  he  could  not  strike  his  flag. 
'  Keep  it  up  then,'  quoth  I,  '  but  you  are 
out  of  the  way  to  Japon  for  this  is  not  it.' " 

*  The  writer  seems  to  have  taken  "  aetherial  " 
as  a  synonym  for  "earthy." 
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Captain  James  then  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  take  harbour  to  winter  in,  and 
quoted  the  example  of  Sir  Thomas  Button 
who  took  harbour  on  the  I4th  of  August. 

"  Hee  is  no  precedent  for  me,"  replied 
Foxe,  "  I  must  parallel  my  poverty  with 
poore  Hudson's  who  took  no  harbour 
before  the  ist  of  Nov:  and  that  then 
I  durst  not  take  harbour  until  the  midst 
of  the  same,  besides  I  was  not  come  to 
do  so  much  as  another  man  but  more 
than  any  as  I  had  already  done.  And 
if  I  did  forbeare  him  in  this  or  any  other 
thing  it  was  because  I  was  on  board  of 
him.  .  .  .  We  parted  not  untill  the 
next  morning's  dawning  ;  and  this  17 
hours  was  the  worst  spent  of  any  time 
of  my  discovery.  My  men  told  me  his 
men  gave  them  some  Tobacco,  a  thing 
good  for  nothing." 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  refers  to 
James,  not  as  the  captain  of  the  Henrietta 
Maria,  but  as  "  the  gentleman,"  discovers 
that  he  is  no  seaman,  boasts  of  his  own 
performances,  gets  all  the  information 
he  can,  accepts  in  a  critical  spirit  the 
hospitality  of  the  Henrietta  Maria,  and 
thinks  the  hours  passed  in  company  with 
Captain  James  in  that  lonely  and  perilous 
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sea  the  worst  spent  in  the  whole  voyage. 
Lastly  he  pronounces  tobacco,  of  which 
no  doubt  the  Bristol  ship  had  ample 
supplies,  a  thing  good  for  nothing  !  A 
surly  and  ungracious  fellow  we  must 
imagine,  and  a  rough  old  sea-dog  behind 
the  times. 

The  other  incident  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  is  connected  with  James's 
departure  from  the  island  where  he  and 
the  men  had  built  huts  and  wintered. 
Shortly  before  he  left  the  carelessness  of 
one  of  his  men  had  caused  a  terrible  fire 
to  break  out  in  the  scrub  and  moss  which 
covered  the  ground.  He  describes  it 
thus  : — 

"  About  noone  the  wind  shifted 
Northerly  and  our  sentinell  came  running 
home  bringing  us  word  that  the  fire  did 
follow  him  at  hard  heels  like  a  train  of 
powder.  It  was  no  need  to  bid  us  take 
down  and  carry  all  away  to  the  seaside. 
The  fire  came  towards  us  with  a  most 
terrible  rattling  noise  bearing  a  full  mile 
in  breadth  and  by  that  time  we  had 
uncovered  our  houses  and  laid  hand  on 
to  carry  away  our  last  things,  the  fire 
was  come  to  our  Towne  and  seazed  on 
it  and  in  a  trice  burnt  down  to  the 
ground.  Our  dogs  in  this  combustion 
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would  sit  down  on  their  tayles  and  howl 
and  then  runne  into  the  sea  on  the  shoal ds 
and  there  stay.  This  night  we  lay 
altogether  aboord  the  ship  and  gave  God 
thanks  that  he  had  shipt  us  in  her  again." 

Luckily  they  lost  nothing  of  much 
importance  in  the  fire,  for  they  had 
already  removed  their  most  valuable 
property.  It  was  now  the  end  of  June, 
and  the  ice  was  breaking  up,  and  it  was 
time  to  be  off.  Accordingly  on  the  ist  of 
July  he  states  that : — 

"  Being  Sunday  we  were  up  betimes. 
And  I  caused  our  ship  to  be  adorned 
the  best  we  could,  our  ancient  on  the 
Poope  and  the  Kings  colours  in  the  Maine 
top.  .  .  .  And  thus  with  our  arms 
Drumme  and  colours  Cooke  and  Kettle 
we  went  ashore,  and  first  we  marcht  up 
to  our  eminent  cross  adjoyning  to  which 
we  had  buried  our  dead  fellowes.  There 
we  read  Morning  Prayer  and  then  walked 
up  and  down  till  dinner  time.  After 
dinner  we  walked  to  the  highest  Hils  to 
see  which  way  the  fire  had  wafted.  We 
descryed  that  it  had  consumed  to  the 
Westward  16  miles  at  least  and  the  whole 
bredth  of  the  iland.  Neere  about  our 
cross  and  dead  it  could  not  come  by 
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reason  it  was  a  bare  sandy  hill.  And  now 
the  sunne  was  set  and  the  Boat  come 
ashoare  for  us  :  whereupon  we  assembled 
ourselves  together  and  went  up  to  take  a 
last  view  of  our  dead  and  to  look  unto 
their  Tombes  and  other  things.  Here 
leaning  upon  mine  arme  on  one  of  their 
Tombs  I  uttered  these  lines  which 
though  perchance  they  may  procure 
laughter  in  the  wiser  sort  (which  I  shall 
be  glad  of)  they  yet  moved  my  young 
and  tender-hearted  companions  at  that 
time  with  some  compassion.  And  these 
they  were  : 

"  '  I  were  unkind  unless  that  I  did  shead 
Before  I  part  some  tears  upon  our  dead ; 
And  when  my  eyes  be  dry  I  will  not  cease 
In  heart  to  pray  their  bones  may  rest  in  peace. 
Why  drop  ye  so  my  eyes  ?     Nay  rather  powre 
My  sad  departure  in  a  solemn  showre, 
The  Winter's  cold  that  lately  froze  our  blood 
Now  were  it  so  extreme  might  doe  this  good 
As  make  these  teares  bright  pearles  which 

I  would  lay 

Tombd  safely  with  you,  till  Doomesfatall  day, 
That  in  this  solitary  place  where  none 
Will  ever  come  to  breathe  a  sighe  or  grone, 
Some  remnant  might  be  extant  of  the  true 
And  faithfull  love  I  ever  tendered  you. 
Oh  rest  in  peace,  deare  friends,  and  let  it  be 
No  pride  to  say  the  sometime  part  of  me 
So  grieved  I  kisse  your  graves  and  vow  to  dye, 
A  Foster-father  to  your  memory.' " 
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The  month  after  his  return  to  Bristol 
the  Society  sent  him  to  London  with 
introductions  with  the  view  of  presenting 
both  him  and  his  report  to  the  King. 
The  interview  took  place  soon  afterwards, 
and  Captain  James  wrote  on  the  igth  of 
November  to  the  Master  as  follows  :— 

"  SIR, 

"  Soon  after  my  arrival  at  London  I 
delivered  your  generall  letters  to  those 
honble  p'sonages  to  whom  they  were 
directed  except  to  the  Earle  of  Danby 
who  was  not  in  towne.  They  were 
received  and  myself  (by  your  undeserved 
commendacions)  honorablie  entertained 
and  as  by  experience  I  have  found  they 
respect  the  worsest  of  yor  servants  the 
more  amplie  to  make  to  appear  how  much 
they  favour  you  in  generall  and  any 
of  the  nobleminded  of  the  Citty  in 
particular. 

"  In  convenient  time  they  presented 
me  to  his  Majtie  whoe  accepted  of  ye 
plot  I  presented  of  my  peregrinations 
and  with  a  gratious  patience  heard  mee 
reade  the  briefe  of  my  endeavours  with 
which  the  conference  by  way  of  questions 
and  answers  continued  about  two  hours 
time.  His  Matie  seemed  to  be  well 
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contented  with  my  faithfull  perseverance 
in  the  action  and  commanded  me  a 
second  time  to  attend  him  and  give  him 
a  further  relation  and  to  bring  with  me 
Captaine  Fox  and  Captain  Bruton  which 
went  forth  this  year  the  better  com- 
paritively  to  judge  of  our  proceedings. 
My  week  service  by  your  encouragement 
and  bountiful  accomdacons  in  my 
setting  forth  appeared  in  all  humilitie 
so  that  his  Majestic  welcomed  me  home 
and  was  pleased  to  say  it  satisfied  his 
expectation.  Hee  hath  commanded  me 
to  attend  here  in  London  and  make  an 
Abstract  of  my  journal  and  perfect  my 
observations  and  bring  it  to  him  :  which 
I  am  about  and  brieflie  intend  to  effecte 
and  know  his  further  order.  As  I  am 
but  one  of  many  and  albeit  a  parte  to 
that  which  was  necessarie  to  perform  the 
action  I  was  not  forgetfull  to  make  known 
to  him  the  charge  you  were  at  and  the 
spetiall  kindnes  which  for  my  encourage- 
ment you  have  she  wen  to  mee  :  as 
likewise  to  many  lords  at  whose  tables 
I  have  been  entertained." 

James'  narrative  was  printed  by 
royal  command  with  a  map,  in  the  left 
corner  of  which  is  a  medallion  described 
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as  "  The  trve  portraict  of  Cap:  Thomas 
lames.  ^Etatis  suse  40,"  and  beneath  is 
the  obscure  motto,  "  Some  has  a  time." 

In  the  following  April  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
command  of  the  Ninth  Whelp  of  the  Lion, 
to  protect  the  Irish  Coast  and  Bristol 
Channel  against  the  pirates  who  then 
infested  those  waters.  But  he  had  not 
long  to  live.  It  is  probable  that  the 
hardships  he  had  undergone  had  under- 
mined his  constitution.  In  February, 
1635,  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he 
describes  himself  as  "  Thomas  James  of 
the  Citty  of  Bristoll  Gent."  He  was 
unmarried,  and  he  left  his  property  to 
his  sister.  Among  the  witnesses  to  his 
will  are  the  names  of  William  and  Francis 
Yeamans  and  George  Bowcher,  all  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  Society,  and 
the  last-named  was  executed  during  the 
Civil  War  as  a  Royalist  ringleader.  He 
died  in  the  spring  of  1635,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  he  was  buried  in  St. 
Mark's  Chapel. 

The  energies  of  the  Society  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  addition 
to  their  other  activities,  were  largely 
devoted  to  frustrating  the  exactions 
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of  the  Crown.  The  Stuart  monarchs, 
who  endeavoured  to  govern  without 
Parliament,  tried  to  levy  illegal  taxes  and 
customs  under  their  royal  prerogatives. 

The  Society,  as  custodians  of  the  trade 
of  the  port,  naturally  resisted  these 
impositions,  and  the  annals  of  that 
century  are  a  record  of  perpetual  struggles 
with  the  Crown.  It  was  a  great  expense, 
and  the  Society  continually  dispatched 
representatives  to  London  with  instruc- 
tions how  far  they  could  submit,  and  with 
large  sums  for  the  King's  favourites, 
whose  fees  for  arranging  audiences  were 
heavy.  As  a  rule  these  delegates  were 
told  how  much  they  could  pay  to  each 
courtier ;  sometimes  the  mission  was 
unsuccessful  and  the  emissaries  were 
cast  into  jail. 

The  records  of  the  Society  are  silent 
as  to  the  part  played  during  the  great 
struggle  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliamentarians . 

During  the  early  part  of  the  struggle 
the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Parliamen- 
tary forces  under  Fiennes,  who  levied 
heavy  toll  on  the  city  and  on  the  members 
of  the  Society.  These  exactions  led  to 
a  rising  on  behalf  of  Prince  Rupert,  which 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  two  ring- 
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leaders,  Robert  Yeamans  and  George 
Bowcher,  both  members  of  the  Society, 
were  executed.  At  length  the  Royalists 
took  the  city,  but  the  burgesses  found 
that  if  the  Roundheads  chastised 
with  whips,  the  Cavaliers  chastised  with 
scorpions. 

Prince  Rupert  bled  the  citizens  until 
they  were  exhausted,  the  only  compensa- 
tion being  the  charter  of  Charles  I.  to 
the  Society. 

Later  on  the  city  again  fell  to  the 
Roundheads,  and  then  came  punishment. 
Heavy  fines  were  inflicted  on  the  members 
of  the  Society  for  their  part  during  the 
Royalist  occupation,  and  the  cup  of  the 
citizens  was  full. 

The  Society's  connection  with  the 
tobacco  trade  during  this  century  may 
be  referred  to  here,  and  Latimer  has 
some  interesting  information  about  it. 

In  the  year  1621,  when  the  "  filthy 
drug  "  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  sovereign, 
the  ministers  of  James  I.  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Bristol  soliciting 
the  opinion  of  mercantile  men  respecting 
the  causes  of  the  general  decay  of  trade 
and  the  scarcity  of  money.  The  subjects 
were  discussed  by  the  Society,  who 
deputed  Mr.  Guy,  M.P.,  to  represent 
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their  views  at  Whitehall.  One  of  the 
merchants'  explanations  of  the  dearth 
of  coin,  "  the  extraordinary  importation 
and  use  of  tobacco,"  must  have  astonished 
their  descendants,  who  forty  years  later 
had  established  a  vast  and  lucrative 
trade  in  the  stigmatised  commodity. 
The  corporate  account  books  show  that 
as  this  ever-growing  trade  developed 
the  city  fathers  lent  it  their  patronage 
by  consuming  copious  stores  of  tobacco 
and  pipes  at  the  Council  House,  and  it 
may  be  fairly  surmised  that  Merchants' 
Hall  was  often  equally  redolent  of  smoke. 
But  when  the  traffic  with  Virginia  was 
yearly  increasing  the  Society  became 
smitten  with  abhorrence  of  tobacco 
cultivation  at  home,  which  was  common 
during  the  Commonwealth,  but  was  soon 
after  forbidden  by  statute.  In  1662  the 
Society  petitioned  the  King  to  make 
the  prohibition  effectual,  and  set  aside 
money  to  assist  in  the  suppression.  A 
letter  from  Bristol,  dated  1667,  in  the 
state  papers,  states  that  tobacco  was 
then  grown  throughout  Gloucestershire, 
although  an  extensive  raid  on  the 
cultivators  had  been  made  three  years 
previously  under  the  supervision  of  the 
sheriff — a  Bristol  merchant — at  a  cost 
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to  the  Society  of  £302.  The  letter  writer 
adds  that  the  herb  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
lands  of  magistrates,  who  winked  at  the 
practice  of  their  tenants  because  of  the 
profits  it  brought  to  themselves.  In 
another  letter,  of  about  the  same  date, 
it  was  stated  that  120  of  the  King's 
guards  were  marching  to  Winchcombe 
to  cut  down  the  tobacco  plantations 
there.  A  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  of  thirty  years  later  date 
states  that  nine  plantations  of  tobacco, 
1,300  roods  in  area,  were  discovered  near 
Bristol  in  1692,  and  that  several  pro- 
minent citizens  were  largely  interested 
in  them.  Home  cultivation  was  soon 
afterwards  suppressed  by  the  superior 
machinery  of  the  revolution  government. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
records  of  the  Society  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  matters  of  general  interest  no  longer 
present  the  numerous  struggles  of  the 
Society  against  the  arbitrary  require- 
ments of  the  Governments,  but  are  of 
interest  mainly  as  throwing  light  on 
the  working  of  the  mercantile  system. 
For  nearly  forty  years  the  Bristol 
merchants  engaged  in  a  truceless  warfare 
as  champions  of  free  trade  with  Africa 
against  the  would-be  monopolists  of 
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London.  A  handful  of  London  capitalists 
trading  as  a  chartered  African  Company 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  that  continent  similar 
to  that  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  Hindostan.  Their  privileges  were 
abolished  by  Parliament  in  1698,  and 
Bristoljans  took  such  advantage  of  the 
new  field  of  adventure  that  within  about 
ten  years  their  African  fleet  numbered 
nearly  sixty  vessels.  In  1709  the  London 
capitalists  attempted  to  secure  a  revival 
of  their  old  monopoly.  The  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  Corporation  was 
successful  in  defeating  this  attempt.  So 
for  years  after  the  struggle  went  on,  the 
London  merchants  besieging  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  they  were  met  and 
successfully  resisted  by  deputations  from 
Bristol.  In  1720,  when  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  was  at  the  height  of  its  inflation, 
a  strenuous  claim  for  a  new  monopoly 
was  made,  but  resisted  with  unabated 
vigour  by  Bristol  and  resisted  successfully. 
Five  years  later  the  African  Company 
resumed  the  offensive,  offering  the 
Government  a  million  sterling  if  its 
demands  were  granted,  and  pressed 
its  claim  through  the  six  following 
sessions. 
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A  long  truce  ensued,  during  which  the 
African  trade  of  this  city  developed  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  in  1745  the  African 
Company  again  attempted  to  expel  their 
rivals  from  the  field,  and  the  contest 
raged  till  1749.  In  1750  the  rival  parties 
came  to  terms.  An  Act  was  passed 
dissolving  the  old  Company  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  one,  into  which  all  British 
subjects  were  to  be  admitted  as  freemen  ; 
and  the  management  was  committed  to 
nine  merchants,  each  of  the  leading  ports 
of  London,  Bristol  and  Liverpool  electing 
three  representatives.  The  position  of 
Bristol  at  this  time  in  the  African 
trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  list  of  freemen  in  the  new  associa- 
tion of  1755  it  appears  that  237  were 
registered  in  Bristol,  147  in  London  and 
89  in  Liverpool.  In  other  directions  the 
Society  championed  free  trade,  especially 
in  securing  open  commerce  with  Turkey 
and  the  Levant.  It  disapproved  the 
stamp  tax  imposed  upon  the  American 
colonists,  and  conferred  its  freedom 
on  the  leading  statesmen  who  carried 
the  Act  abolishing  that  impost.  It 
approved  the  importation  of  raw  iron 
from  America  when  iron  was  dear  in 
this  country — wrought-iron  moorings  for 
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Hungroad  cost  ^32  per  ton — but  insisted 
that  no  wrought-iron  should  be  admitted 
from  the  colonies,  and  that  the  people 
there  should  be  prohibited  from  forging 
it  for  themselves.  In  1773  the  Society 
petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  to 
reject  a  Bill  enabling  a  particular 
individual  to  manufacture  steel  in  the 
colonies  and  to  export  the  product  to 
England. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Brickdale,  an  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Society  and  one  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary representatives  of  the  city, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  explosion  of 
the  revolt  of  America  is  significant  as 
showing  how  little  at  the  time  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  the  impend- 
ing events  were  appreciated  and  foreseen 
in  commercial  and  political  circles.  The 
Bill  to  which  he  refers  is  the  famous 
Boston  Port  Bill,  by  which  that  port  was 
ordered  to  be  closed  till  the  colonists 
had  made  satisfaction  to  the  East  India 
Company  for  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
on  which  they  refused  to  pay  duty. 

Under  date  I4th  March,  1774,  he  writes 
to  the  Master  of  the  Society,  Sir  Isaac 
Elton,  and  says  :  "  Many  gentlemen  I 
have  no  doubt  are  anxiously  waiting  the 
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event  of  this  day's  deliberation  in  the 
House  respecting  America  and  I  am  happy 
that  an  earlier  adjournment  of  the  House 
than  1  expected  affords  me  an  opportunity 
of  informing  them  sooner  than  they  can 
learn  by  the  votes  what  has  been  done  in 
that  business,  which  I  daresay  will  meet 
with  as  much  approbation  out  of  it  as  it 
did  within  doors.  Lord  North  opened 
the  debate  with  a  recapitulation  of  the 
late  very  extraordinary  proceedings  at 
Boston  and  as  a  beginning  of  punishment 
of  that  Town  has  moved  for  and  obtained 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  remove  the 
Custom  House  from  thence  and  to  take 
away  from  it  the  privileges  of  an  Harbor. 
It  is  intended  to  be  followed  by  another 
to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  make  the 
East  India  Co.  compensation  for  their 
loss.  Propositions  for  the  general  regula- 
tion of  America  are  left  for  future 
consideration.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
some  plan  may  be  devised  that  will 
quiet  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  our 
dominions  and  make  them  as  useful  to  us 
and  themselves  as  they  are  capable  of." 
To-day  one  can  hardly  read  the  letter 
without  a  smile.  "  Propositions  for  the 
general  regulation  of  America,"  a  large 
order  indeed !  "  A  plan  to  quiet  the 
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inhabitants  of  that  country  and  make 
them  as  useful  to  us  and  themselves 
(mark  the  order  of  the  words) ' '  as  they  are ' ' 
capable  of !  "  The  Bill  became  law  ten 
days  afterwards,  and  we  know  the  dire 
result  of  that  attempt  "  to  shear  the 
wolf."  In  1777  Edmund  Burke,  then 
one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for 
Bristol,  writing  to  the  Master,  refers  to 
another  matter  as  "  one  of  the  bitter 
fruits  of  the  present  unhappy  war  and 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the  spirit  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  on,"  and  he 
concludes  this  letter  with  general  and 
philosophic  remarks  so  characteristic  of 
the  man  :  "  It  is  not  every  man,"  he 
says,  "  who  is  loud  in  complaint  of  a 
grievance  that  is  equally  zealous  for 
redressing  it  :  and  nothing  is  more  usual 
than  for  men  to  decry  an  establishment 
on  account  of  some  lesser  evils  in  order 
to  introduce  systems  productive  of  much 
greater.  At  any  rate  I  trust  you  will  have 
the  foresight  not  to  take  any  part  in 
overturning  the  present  mode  of  adminis- 
tration until  you  are  made  to  see  distinctly 
what  is  proposed  to  be  substituted  in 
its  place.  If  this  precaution  had  been 
used  on  other  occasions  many  mischievous 
designs  would  have  been  nipped  in  the 
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bud  and  the  impatience  of  present 
inconveniences,  often  slight  and  curable, 
would  not  be  made  the  means  of  bringing 
upon  men  the  heaviest  and  most  lasting 
evils."  Wise  and  statesmanlike  words, 
but  not,  I  fear,  very  acceptable  to  the 
ears  of  Bristol  merchants  at  that  time. 

The  records  of  the  dealings  with  Ireland 
during  this  century  are  not  pleasant 
reading,  and  show  the  narrow  spirit 
and  jealous  policy  of  this  country  at 
that  epoch.  The  distressful  island  was 
treated  rather  as  a  hostile  foreign  rival 
than  as  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Irish 
were  prohibited  from  importing  foreign 
commodities  or  exporting  their  own 
produce  unless  the  goods  were  first  landed 
in  England  to  secure  a  profit  for  English 
shippers.  Cloth,  soap,  glass  and  candles 
could  not  be  exported  from  Ireland ; 
the  merchants  resisted  the  petition  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  be  allowed  to 
send  linen  stuffs  direct  to  the  Colonies  ; 
they  resisted  the  direct  importation  of 
sugar  to  Ireland  ;  they  objected  to  the 
Irish  following  the  English  example  and 
protecting  by  duties  their  home  industries; 
and  only  allowed  the  importation  of  beef, 
pork  and  butter  into  this  country  in 
times  of  scarcity.  The  manufacture  of 
baize  was  then  an  important  business  in 
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was  needed,  and  the  merchants  therefore 
asked  the  Government  to  make  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  custom  regulations  and  to 
allow  the  importation  of  Irish  butter — 
provided  it  had  previously  been  made 
uneatable  by  the  admixture  of  dirt ! 
But  this  state  of  things  was  altered  by 
the  disastrous  turn  in  American  affairs, 
and  the  removal  of  Irish  discontent 
became  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Concessions  were  proposed  in 
favour  of  Irish  goods — wool  and  tobacco 
still  being  excepted — and  were  supported 
by  Mr.  Burke.  A  storm  of  opposition 
arose  in  mercantile  centres,  which  became 
so  violent  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
scheme  was  jettisoned.  But  soon  after- 
wards the  political  and  national  situation 
grew  still  more  menacing.  Two  West 
India  islands  were  lost  and  others  were 
in  danger.  The  French  were  masters 
of  the  English  Channel,  American 
privateers  threatened  the  northern  ports, 
and  the  Irish  with  an  army  of  some 
100,000  volunteers  showed  a  determina- 
tion to  follow  the  example  of  the  Colonists 
unless  their  grievances  were  redressed. 
The  merchants  of  Bristol,  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Lord  North,  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and 
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the     Bill    removing   the    restraints    on 
Irish  trade  was  carried. 

There  are  letters  written  by  Mr.  Burke 
to  the  Society  during  this  period  instinct 
with  the  lofty  sentiments  and  philosophic 
outlook  which  are  now  associated  with 
his  name.  He  was  trying  to  educate 
his  constituents  in  wider  political  views 
than  were  then  generally  held.  Thus, 
in  April,  1778,  he  writes  in  these  terms  : 
"  It  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
improve  the  portion  of  this  Empire  which 
is  left  so  as  to  enable  every  part  to  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  the  whole.  Our  late  mis- 
fortunes have  taught  us  the  danger  and 
mischief  of  a  restrictive  coercive  and 
partial  policy.  The  trade  in  some  degree 
opened  by  the  resolutions  is  necessary, 
not  so  much  for  any  benefit  thereby 
derived  to  Ireland  as  to  satisfy  and  unite 
the  minds  of  men  at  this  juncture  by 
the  sense  of  a  common  interest  in  the 
common  defence.  If  nothing  of  this 
kind  should  be  done  I  apprehend  very 
serious  consequences.  Ireland  may  pro- 
bably in  some  future  time  come  to 
participate  of  the  benefits  which  we 
derive  from  the  West  India  Trade.  But 
Ireland  being  a  Country  of  the  same 
nature  with  this  can  never  be  beneficial 
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to  this  Kingdom  but  by  pursuing  several, 
if  not  all,  of  the  objects  of  commerce 
and  manufacture  which  are  cultivated 
here.  The  world  I  apprehend  is  large 
enough  for  all,  and  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  what  is  gained  to  one  part  of  it  is 
lost  of  course  to  the  other.  The 
prosperity  arising  from  an  enlarged  and 
liberal  system  improves  all  its  objects  : 
and  the  participation  of  a  trade  with 
flourishing  Countries  is  much  better  than 
the  monopoly  of  want  and  penury. 
These  opinions  I  am  satisfied  will  be 
relished  by  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  Merchants  of  Bristol  who  will  discern 
that  a  great  Empire  cannot  at  this  time 
be  supported  upon  a  narrow  and 
restrictive  scheme  either  of  commerce  or 
government."  Alas,  he  was  too  sanguine 
or  he  assumed  an  expectation  of  consent 
of  which  he  was  himself  doubtful. 

Again  in  the  following  month,  when 
the  rift  between  him  and  his  constituents 
is  becoming  more  patent,  he  writes  to  the 
Master  that  he  has  been  honoured  with 
his  answer — we  can  guess  the  purport 
of  that  answer- — and  he  goes  on  :  "  You 
may  be  assured  that  nothing  could  give 
me  a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  to  obey 
the  commands  of  the  Society  when  I  am 
not  morally  certain  that  I  should  do 
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them  a  serious  injury  by  my  compliance 
with  their  wishes.  No  pains  have  been 
omitted  to  make  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  a  business  whose  very  principle  is  the 
concord  of  the  British  dominions.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  my  opinions  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  be  assured  that  my  error 
arises  neither  from  ill  will  or  obstinacy  or 
a  want  for  the  highest  regard  for  the 
sentiments  of  those  from  whom  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  differ,  and  when  I 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  my  notions 
to  you  at  large  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
entering  into  any  controversy  but  solely 
to  acquit  myself  of  any  intentional  fault." 
Fine  political  action  described  in  fine 
language,  but  it  cost  him  his  seat  as 
Member  for  Bristol.  The  Irish  question 
is  still  with  us,  and  would  that  we  had 
to-day  an  Edmund  Burke  to  look  into 
the  future  and  guide  our  policy ! 

Turning  from  these  great  questions  of 
policy,  in  which  the  merchants  of  Bristol 
only  acted  in  accordance  with  the  general 
trend  of  commercial  thought  then 
prevalent,  to  matters  of  more  domestic 
character  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
Society  took  a  far-sighted  interest  in 
projects  for  extending  the  shipping 
accommodation  of  the  port.  In  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
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Corporation  became  alive  to  the  dangerous 
condition  of  the  harbour,  and  the  Society 
offered  to  co-operate  with  the  civic  body 
in  obtaining  the  advice  of  an  eminent 
engineer  to  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  dock.  The  celebrated 
Smeaton  was  called  in,  and  in  1765 
produced  plans  for  converting  the  lower 
course  of  the  Froome  into  a  floating 
harbour,  to  be  connected  with  the  Avon 
by  a  canal  through  Canons  Marsh  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  £25,000.  This  sum  was 
thought  so  prodigious  that  the  scheme 
was  abandoned.  Another  scheme  was 
proposed  in  the  following  year,  but  on 
going  into  the  estimates  it  was  found 
that  the  cost  might  be  anything  between 
£30,000  and  £60,000.  So  the  matter 
fell  asleep  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and 
Liverpool  meanwhile  grew  apace .  Various 
other  schemes  were  brought  out  in  later 
years  and  were  successively  dropped, 
and  during  all  this  time  the  Society 
is  seen  trying  to  force  the  hand  of 
the  Corporation  and  make  them  take 
action. 

It  is  interesting  to  record  the  part 
played  by  the  Society  in  the  development 
of  Clifton.  In  1676  the  Manor  of  Clifton 
was  acquired,  the  purchase  including  the 
Hot  Well,  which  was  just  then  becoming 
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fashionable  for  wealthy  invalids.  In  1695 
the  Society  granted  a  lease  for  ninety 
years  of  the  well,  rocks  and  land  adjoining 
at  a  rent  of  £5,  the  lessees  covenanting 
to  expend  £500  in  building  a  pump 
room,  convenient  lodging  houses  and 
walks  for  the  visitors.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  a  second  well  was  discovered, 
and  though  efforts  were  made  to  lease 
it  on  good  terms,  the  lessees  seldom 
paid  any  rent.  It  is  v recorded  that 
John  Wesley  was  cured  of  consumption 
after  a  three  weeks'  course  of  the  waters. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  long  lease 
in  1785  the  Society  made  extensive 
improvements  in  the  Pump  Room  and 
adjoining  buildings,  and  subsequently 
expended  nearly  £3,000  on  the  works, 
exclusive  of  the  colonnade,  which  was 
built  by  private  enterprise.  Mr.  Thomas 
Perkins,  a  former  Master,  was  appointed 
manager  on  behalf  of  the  hall,  one-third 
of  the  receipts  being  allotted  for  his 
remuneration.  Warehouses  were  opened 
in  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam, 
but  the  expenses  were  heavy  and  the 
net  receipts  never  exceeded  about  £550. 
In  1790  the  premises  were  let  to  Samuel 
Powell  at  a  rent  of  £945  per  annum,  who 
further  increased  the  subscriptions 
demanded  of  visitors  and  the  prices 
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charged  for  bottled  water.  He  failed  to 
meet  his  engagements,  and  in  1795  the 
Society  again  took  possession.  At  first 
an  extensive  business  was  carried  on. 
The  receipts  for  1796  amounted  to  £1,330, 
derived  from  subscriptions  and  sales  of 
water,  of  which  over  32,000  bottles  were 
disposed  of  at  45.  6d.  a  dozen. 

But  the  conditions  and  fashion  changed, 
other  watering  places  proved  more 
attractive,  it  is  possible  the  charges  were 
higher  than  they  should  have  been,  and 
the  trade  slowly  dwindled  till  it  expired 
in  1820  or  thereabouts. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Society  found  there  was 
enough  water  to  supply  all  Clifton  as  it 
then  existed,  and  sought  to  establish 
water  works  by  obtaining  Parliamentary 
sanction  therefor.  This  did  not  suit 
the  newly-formed  Water  Company. 
Legislation  took  place  which  resulted  in 
the  Society's  proposals  being  refused, 
the  Company  reimbursing  them  for  their 
expenses — a  fortunate  result  considering 
the  immediate  development  of  the  suburb. 

In  1847  Victoria  Square  was  built  on  the 
land  of  the  Society,  who  helped  the  scheme 
by  subsidising  the  first  contractor.  Other 
buildings  rapidly  followed,  and  in  1856 
the  Society  by  contributing  £500  helped 
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to  sweep  away  some  slum  dwellings 
on  the  spot  which  is  now  Parker's 
Gardens,  near  the  Victoria  Rooms. 

Latimer's  comment  on  the  Society's 
operations  pays  tribute  to  the  far- 
sighted  manner  in  which  the  property 
was  developed.  He  says  :  "  The  extent 
of  the  Society's  estate  in  Upper  Clifton 
being  inconsiderable,  as  compared  with 
those  of  private  owners,  while  properties 
were  greatly  intermixed,  the  task  of 
negotiating  with  separate  individuals  for 
laying  out  the  ground  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  proved  very  onerous.  It  was 
through  the  persistent  exertions  of  the 
Society  that  some  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  obtained  their  spacious 
dimensions." 

The  days  of  trade  monopoly  and 
maritime  adventure,  of  suppression  of 
piracy  and  the  management  of  the 
wharves  and  quays  of  the  port  having 
passed,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  how  the 
Society  adapted  itself  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  life,  and  into  what  new 
channels  its  energies  were  diverted. 

The  consideration  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  Society  at  once  arises,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  give  in  outline  the 
history  of  the  educational  institutions 
with  which  the  Society  has  been  chiefly 
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connected.  First  and  foremost  of  these 
is  the  institution  known  as  The  Merchant 
Venturers'  Technical  College,  which  arose 
and  grew  to  its  present  size  and  import- 
ance in  the  following  way. 

More  than  300  years  ago  the  Merchant 
Venturers  began  their  educational  work. 
As  early  as  the  year  1595  the  Society 
maintained  a  school  for  the  children  of 
mariners.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  room, 
still  called  "  the  Marine  Room,"  which 
forms  the  basement  under  the  Reception 
Room,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  old 
Chapel  of  St.  Clement,  of  which  the 
original  door  and  part  of  a  window 
still  remain.  There  was  another  school 
in  Bristol  to  which  reference  must  be 
made  as  it  was  destined  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  in  its 
hands  to  grow  into  the  Merchant 
Venturers'  Technical  College.  This 
school,  originally  called  the  Diocesan 
Trade  School,  was  founded  in  1821,  and 
occupied  premises  in  Nelson  Street. 
Shortly  afterwards  National  Schools 
came  into  existence  in  nearly  every 
parish,  and  by  1851  the  school  had 
outlived  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded.  There  was  then  living  in 
Bristol  a  progressive  educationist,  Canon 
Moseley,  by  whose  advice  and  influence, 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  Society  and 
other  liberal  friends,  the  school  was 
converted  into  the  Bristol  Trade  School. 
Its  object  was  to  provide  boys  at  very 
low  fees  with  a  suitable  training  for 
industrial  careers.  Modest  and  humble 
as  the  Moseley  scheme  was,  it  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  first  school  in 
England  that  laid  itself  out  to  teach 
the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
trades  and  manufactures  are  based.  The 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  had  made  it 
only  too  clear  how  deficient  in  this 
respect  was  the  English  system  of 
education.  Technical  schools  and 
institutions  for  teaching  applied  science 
were  doing  good  work  in  Germany  and 
other  countries,  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
time  had  come  when  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  place  the  British  craftsman 
on  an  equality  in  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  with  his  foreign  competitor. 
The  experiment  was  watched  with 
interest  by  the  Government,  and  the 
new  school  was  opened  in  1856  by  Earl 
Granville,  who  presided  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Merchants'  Hall.  The  new  venture 
proved  eminently  successful,  and  in  1867 
the  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  who 


had  received  the  freedom  of  the  Society 
in  the  preceding  year,  reported  to  the 
Council  that  the  Bristol  Trade  School 
was  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
science  schools.  By  that  time  the  con- 
nection of  the  Society  with  the  school  had 
become  closer  by  an  agreement  under 
which  the  school  received  a  grant  from 
the  Society  and  took  over  the  navigation 
school  provided  by  the  merchants. 

Then  came  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
1869  for  the  reform  and  reorganisation 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  of  England. 
Commissioners  under  the  Act  were 
appointed,  and  in  1870  they  sent  their 
delegate  to  Bristol  to  inquire  into  the 
management  and  work  of  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  the  city.  The 
delegate  came,  inquired,  and  produced  a 
report  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
He  recommended  the  practical  abolition 
of  Colston's  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Hospitals  and  of  Whitson's  Red  Maids' 
School,  all  old  schools  with  their  own 
traditions  and  associations  with  the  past. 
These  foundations  were  to  be  "scrapped  " 
and  their  endowments  to  be  applied  in 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  first, 
second  and  third  grade  schools. 

The  Society  took  up  with  alacrity 
the  gauntlet  thrown  down  by  the 
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commissioners.  The  question  had  arisen  at 
a  time  when  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Society  to  have  representatives 
singularly  fitted  both  to  guide  its  policy 
and  conduct  the  contest  during  the 
difficult  years  which  were  to  follow. 
Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker,  Master  in  1869, 
and  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Colston 
Hospital  Trust,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ward, 
the  Clerk  to  the  Society,  were  both  men 
whose  opinions,  abilities  and  characters 
were  justly  respected  both  inside  and 
outside  the  Merchants'  Hall.  They  both 
had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  their  native  city  and  of  the  Society 
with  which  they  were  so  closely  connected, 
and  they  agreed  in  their  general  outlook 
on  educational  questions  and  on  the  part 
which  the  merchants  should  take  in 
the  solution  of  the  particular  problems 
in  Bristol.  In  1876  Mr.  George  H.  Pope 
was  appointed  Treasurer,  who  from 
that  time  to  the  present  date  devoted 
his  energies  and  gifts  of  no  ordinary  kind 
to  the  development  of  the  schools  con- 
trolled by  the  Society,  and  has  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Colston's  Boys' 
School  and  the  Colston's  Girls'  School 
and  the  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical 
College  attain  the  eminence  which  they 
now  hold. 
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To  return  to  the  contest  which  arose 
in  1870.  A  long  correspondence  ensued 
between  the  Society  and  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  who,  after 
protracted  negotiations,  abandoned  their 
ill-considered  scheme  and  formulated 
another  on  lines  suggested  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  Society.  Under  the  new 
scheme,  adopted  in  1875,  the  Governors 
of  Colston's  Hospital  undertook  to  manage 
and  subsidise  the  Bristol  Trade  School 
and  to  establish  and  support  a  new 
Colston's  School  for  girls.  The  Society, 
with  great  liberality,  facilitated  the 
arrangement  by  releasing  the  Hospital 
Trust  from  the  debt  then  due,  which 
represented  a  contribution  of  £10,000. 
But  the  new  scheme  had  hardly  been 
sealed  when  a  period  of  acute  agricultural 
depression  set  in,  the  income  of  the 
Colston  Hospital  Trust  was  heavily 
reduced  by  the  fall  of  rents,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  the  sanguine 
anticipations  of  the  Commissioners  were 
hopelessly  at  fault  and  that  the  scheme 
was  unworkable.  The  Society  again 
saved  the  situation  and  came  to  the 
rescue.  In  1880  they  bought  the 
premises  in  Unity  Street,  long  occupied 
by  the  Bristol  Grammar  School,  but  then 
vacant,  owing  to  the  removal  of  that 
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school  to  TyndalTs  Park,  new  buildings 
were  erected  and  additional  property 
was  purchased.  It  is  evident  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  Society  was 
to  let  these  buildings  to  the  Colston 
Hospital  Trust  at  a  nominal  rent  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Trade  School.  But  as 
the  buildings  grew  the  views  of  the 
Society  also  grew,  and  in  1885,  when  the 
buildings  were  on  the  verge  of  completion, 
it  offered  to  take  over  the  Trade  School 
altogether  and  maintain  it  thenceforth 
at  its  own  expense.  This  offer  was, 
of  course,  gladly  accepted  by  the  Colston 
Hospital  Trustees,  who,  on  being  relieved 
of  the  burden  of  the  Trade  School,  saw 
their  way  in  due  course  to  found  the 
Colston's  Girls'  School. 

And  so  in  September,  1885,  the  Trade 
School,  masters  and  pupils,  migrated 
from  the  contracted  and  dingy  premises 
in  Nelson  Street  to  the  new  and  spacious 
buildings  prepared  for  them  by  the 
Society  in  Unity  Street,  adopting  the  name 
of  their  benefactors,  and  calling  themselves 
thenceforth  the  "  Merchant  Venturers' 
School."  At  the  same  time  the  "  Merchants' 
Hall  Marine  School"  was  transferred  to 
Unity  Street,  and  so  the  two  sources  of 
the  future  college  were  brought  together. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  school 
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is  soon  told,  and  it  is  one  of  steady 
progress  and  development.  In  the 
course  of  its  evolution  it  has  reduced  its 
elementary  and  increased  its  advanced 
work.  Twelve  years  ago  the  Primary 
Department  was  given  up  to  the  Grammar 
School,  a  year  or  two  ago  the  Secondary 
School  was  taken  over  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Corporation,  and  only 
last  session  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  local  authority  by  which  the 
Bristol  Education  Committee  conducts 
the  first  and  second  year  evening  classes 
in  technical  and  commercial  subjects, 
while  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
year  courses  are  held  at  the  College.  In 
1894  its  name  was  altered  from  School  to 
College,  and  in  1909,  when  the  University 
of  Bristol  was  founded,  the  Society  under- 
took to  provide  in  the  College  the  Faculty 
of  Engineering. 

The  College,  therefore,  now  consists  of 
this  Faculty,  which  together  with  the 
advanced  commercial  classes  represents 
the  former  day  classes  ;  of  the  navigation 
department,  which  is  the  Merchants' 
Hall  Marine  School ;  and  of  the  evening 
classes,  greatly  increased  in  variety  and 
efficiency.  Some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  College  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  its  expenditure  for  the  last 
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session  on  income  account  alone,  apart 
from  large  sums  expended  on  machinery 
and  equipment,  exceeded  the  sum  of 
£25,000,  which  provided  instruction  for 
2,844  students  in  all  courses. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  Edward 
Colston,  who  was  not  only  a  far-sighted 
philanthropist  but  also  a  very  shrewd  and 
successful  business  man,  showed  the 
confidence  he  had  in  the  merchants  by 
constituting  them  trustees  of  the  property 
with  which  he  endowed  an  almshouse 
and  a  free  boarding-school  or  hospital. 
How  well  the  Society  has  justified  that 
confidence  the  Colston's  Boys'  School  at 
Stapleton,  the  Colston's  Girls'  School  in 
Cheltenham  Road  and  Colston's  Alms- 
houses  on  St.  Michael's  Hill  testify. 

And  now  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that  within  the  last  few  months,  after 
the  lapse  of  over  200  years,  another 
philanthropist  of  Bristol,  no  less  far- 
sighted  in  conception,  no  less  careful 
in  the  elaboration  of  detail  than  Edward 
Colston,  but  on  a  scale  of  munificence  that 
dwarfs  the  gifts  even  of  that  great 
benefactor,  has  shown  the  confidence 
reposed  by  him  in  the  Society.  Mr. 
Henry  Herbert  Wills,  also  a  member 
of  the  Society,  among  his  other 
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splendid  donations  to  his  native  city, 
has  at  his  sole  cost,  founded  and 
magnificently  endowed  an  institution 
called  the  St.  Monica  Home  of  Rest,  on 
the  Cote  House  Estate  on  the  border  of 
Durdham  Down,  to  be  a  Home  for  the 
reception  of  chronic  and  incurable 
sufferers,  and  following  the  example  of 
Edward  Colston,  he  has  appointed  the 
Society  the  trustees  of  his  foundation. 
Thus  history  has  repeated  itself,  and  the 
Society  again  finds  itself  co-operating 
with  another  philanthropic  founder  in 
the  administration  of  another  great  and 
beneficent  charity.* 

It  is  to  the  Society  of  Merchant 
Venturers  that  Bristol  owes,  to  a  large 
extent,  its  wharves  and  quays,  built  by 
the  Society  under  leases  of  the  river  from 
the  city  principally  with  borrowed  money 
and  at  an  outlay  which  seems  to  have 
been  long  unremunerative.  It  is  to  the 
Society  also  that  the  inhabitants  owe  a 
great  portion  of  those  beautiful  open 
spaces  called  the  "  Downs,"  the  whole 
of  Clifton  Down  and  a  large  portion  of 
Durdham  Down  having  been  freely 
dedicated  for  public  use  and  recreation 
by  the  Society  as  Lords  of  the  Manor  of 

*  Since  these  words  were  written  we  have  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Wills  on  May  nth, 
1922. 
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Clifton.  Indeed  if  a  monument  of  the 
Society's  work  were  asked  for  in  Bristol 
or  in  Clifton  the  appropriate  answer 
would  be  "  circumspice." 

In  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  various 
schemes  promoted  in  Bristol  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  the  name  of 
the  Society  constantly  appears  as  a 
liberal  subscriber.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  the 
Society  to  take  its  part  with  the  Corpora- 
tion in  the  entertainment  of  distinguished 
visitors,  and  in  this  way  to  contribute 
towards  the  amenities  and  dignity  of 
civic  life,  whilst  it  has  marked  its  apprecia- 
tion of  public  services  or  private 
munificence  by  conferring  its  honorary 
freedom  on  those  who  have  attained 
national  or  local  eminence  in  these 
departments. 

The  Society  has  been  honoured  in  the 
past  by  the  acceptance  of  its  freedom  by 
many  members  of  the  royal  house, 
including  Frederick  Prince  of  Walesin  1738 
and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  Consort  in  1843  ; 
and  on  its  list  of  Honorary  Members  are 
the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  and 
William  Pitt  among  statesmen,  of  Field- 
Marshals  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl 
Roberts  and  Earl  Haig,  and  of  Admirals 
Anson,  Collingwood,  Rodney,  Hood, 
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Duncan  and  Beatty.  Last,  but  not  least, 
in  June,  1921,  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  accepted  the  freedom,  and  his 
reply  to  an  address  read  and  presented 
to  him  by  the  Master  makes  a  fitting 
epilogue  to  this  lecture. 

"  It  would  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  come  to  Bristol  without  paying  a 
visit  to  Merchants'  Hall,  and  that  this 
ancient  and  generous  Society,  symbolising 
as  it  does  all  that  is  best  in  the  history 
and  progress  of  this  city,  should  have 
honoured  me  with  its  Freedom,  is  yet 
another  landmark  in  what  is  for  me  not 
only  a  memorable  but  a  delightful  day. 
The  Society  was  founded  during  that 
golden  era  when  Bristol  was  playing  so 
important  a  part  in  British  maritime 
adventure  and  discovery,  and  since  that 
period  has  never  failed  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  From  the  days  when  the 
voyages  of  Jay  and  Cabot  stimulated  that 
enterprise  and  love  of  discovery  which 
was  based  to  a  large  extent  on  Bristol  the 
need  for  a  Merchants'  Guild  of  the  Port 
must  have  been  felt,  and  this  Society 
was  established  to  encourage  the  city's 
maritime  trade  under  the  happy  name  of 
The  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers. 

"  I  cannot,  I  fear,  claim  to  be  a 
Merchant  Venturer  in  anything  but  name, 
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and  that  only  from  to-day,  but  it  has  been 
my  privilege  during  the  last  two  years 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  many  of  those 
sea-captains  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Empire  as  we  know  it  to-day. 

"  My  first  glimpse  of  the  New  World 
was  on  sighting  the  shores  of  Newfound- 
land, and  when  the  Renown,  with  her 
36,000  tons,  anchored  in  Conception  Bay, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Cabot's 
little  Matthew  and  her  crew  of  Bristol 
seamen,  who  battled  their  way  in  the 
face  of  unknown  difficulties  across 
uncharted  seas.  The  history  of  British 
maritime  adventure  lent  an  added  interest 
to  my  recent  travels,  for  each  sea  still 
echoed  with  the  names  of  our  early 
pioneers  and  recalled  the  story  of  many 
a  daring  venture. 

"  My  travels  in  the  Empire  enable  me 
therefore  to  realise  in  a  very  special 
manner  the  part  played  by  this  Guild 
in  those  early  days  of  exploration,  not 
only  in  fostering  the  interests  of  Bristol 
itself  as  a  commercial  community,  but  the 
wider  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
words  of  welcome  contained  in  the 
address  which  you  have  just  presented 
to  me,  and  I  wish  all  prosperity  to  the 
Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol." 
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